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the different strata must always be considered separate!
in ecological study. On the other hand, the structure an
often the existence of the lower strata depends upon th
existence of the upper ones. The shrubs of a wood wl
be much less dense than if the trees were absent. The shad
species of the herb stratum may not exist if the trees an
shrubs are absent, and may be replaced by quite a differen
community. Thus the different strata of a plant associa
tion are to some extent comparable with " social strata;
classes, or castes of a human community, for we find th
same differences of habitat within the common habitat o
the whole community, and a similar dependence betwee;
one and another. Each requires separate study from th'
sociologist, but the whole community to which they belonj
forms the essential primary unit alike in human population
and in vegetation.
THE SEASONAL ASPECTS OF AN ASSOCIATION.
In a climate with well-marked yearly seasons differen
species of an association come to the height of their vege
tative growth, flower and fruit, at different periods of th
growing season. These activities of different species an
scattered throughout the whole season, but the species tenc
to fall into distinct seasonal groups. In the British deciduoui
woodland, for instance, there are four such seasonal group:
of species, and the flourishing of each gives a distinc
seasonal aspect to the association. Thus we can distinguisl
(i) the prevernal aspect of early spring (March and the firsi
half or two-thirds of April in southern England *), markec
by the coming into prominence of such plants as the celan
dine (Ficaria verna), the wood anemone (Anemone nemo-
rosa)t and jthe primrose (Primula acaulis) : in (2) the vern&
aspect (end of April and May), the trees come into leaf anc
* These times are of course only approximate, depending as thej
do, not only upon the latitude, altitude, soil and exposure, but alsc
on the weather of the particular season, especially in the spring, ,